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THE HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF LATER 
ANSARI POETRY—II? 


By W. ‘ARAFAT 


A second group of poems share the same characteristics with the poems 
discussed in part 1 of this article, and are of equally late authorship. However, 
they lack the explicit evidence of a later date. These are nos. VII, X, XIX, LXXIX.? 

Poem no. viI is yet one more of those ‘ defensive’ poems which seem to 
indicate that not only the poet, but the whole tribe, in the wider sense, are on 
the defensive. Although it can be argued that the poem is not by Hassan, there 
is evidence of a deliberate attempt to give the impression that itis. At the same 
time there is evidence, too, of even later interpolations. There is a marked and 
abrupt deterioration in the structure of the verse at more than one point in the 
poem, and some unexpected and inexplicable changes of person and number. 

From the very beginning one forms the impression that the poet and his 
tribe are being attacked and are defending themselves. At the beginning, 
however, there is a note of defiance, which later on in the poem gives place to 
a much weaker psychological attitude. The poem opens : 


= So re = “ rs r% 
‘Yeldl cL! bt Bb Ut indy Cent! abi vi 
‘ Tell those who are awaiting the news, of a battle [approaching] which will 
force the old grey-haired woman to flee nimbly ’. 


The poet then continues the boasting in the first person singular : 

‘ Their opinion is that I am a defender of my clan in all circumstances (1. 2) ; 
and if I do not confirm their opinion, then may the clouds not water my grave 
(1. 3). My equals among men know that I am the knight-defender and fighter 
(1. 4), that my enemies know no weakness of mine, and never encroached upon 
me (I. 5), and that ever since I grew up 3 I had enemies and envious people to 
suffer from (1. 6). Yet I repaid such twice over, or even more ’. 

In 1. 8 the poet addresses his lady, ‘ If thou should’st ask people about me, 
I come from an ancestry from which [good] ancestries trace their descent ’. 

From |. 9 to 1. 16 we find the first person singular and the first person plural 
alternating in a confused manner. There is also some obscurity and anachronism. 
It is ony ae: however, “ quote Il. 9-13 in full : 


- oe) - a 
hs Gyles Ts vl otis» - cn puoi pil U\ 
sub ca) ley later | — ies on ow jus at 


1 For part 1 see BSOAS, xxix, 1, 1966, 1-11. 

2 In Barqiigi’s edition of the Diwan of Hassan b. Thabit (Cairo, 1929) pp. 113-21, 392-7, 425, 
286, respectively. 

* Barquqi seemed uncertain of the meaning of the Arabic. In a footnote (Diwan, p. 114) he 
suggests tentatively that oS | iu. ‘may mean: from the time I attained my desire’. This is 
difficult to sustain, and is unnecessary. 


VOL. XXIX. PART 2. 16 
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‘I am he who visited the hawk, son of Salma, when he had [in prison] 
Ubayy, Nu‘man, ‘Amr, and Wafid. 
He thus gave us glory to inherit, for he who earns similar [glory] where he 
did, returns thankful. 
And my grandfather was the chief speaker on the day of Sumaiha, and my 
uncle is the feeder of birds, Khalid son of Hind. 
From us came the “‘ martyr at the mountain ’’, Aus b. Thabit, of whom the 
noblest memories are the battles [he fought] ; 
And he whose nearest grandfather is my father, and the son of whose 
mother is [the son] of my father’s mother, he, that warring martyr ’. 


Certain points stand out concerning these lines : 
(1) uneasy alternation of first person singular with first person plural ; 
(2) ambiguity as to the exact meaning of certain lines, the exact identity of 
persons, and the relation between ideas and persons ; 
(3) certain unusual expressions and, in the case of |. 13, a highly complicated, 
tortuous, and contradictory statement. 

According to the notes attached to this poem in various editions, as well as 
in manuscripts, Ibn Salma (1. 9) is al-Nu‘man b. al-Mundhir, Nu‘man III, of 
Hira. The four people mentioned in the second half of the line, are, according to 
these notes where the names are given in full, Madinese who were imprisoned by 
Nu‘man but later released as a result of Hassan’s intercession. The incident is 
worth boasting of, and is mentioned elsewhere in the poems.* It is quite likely 
that the incident did actually take place, and even if these lines were doubtful in 
themselves, they could have been based on a fact then well known. It is of no 
particular consequence whether the word ‘ hawk ’ refers to Ibn Salma, or to the 
poet, as Barqiiqi seems to have taken it, influenced no doubt by poem v, I. 9 
where the same word is used, unmistakably referring to the poet. 

In 1. 10 we find the first person plural in the first word. Complication is 
added by the meaning ‘ he left to us as a legacy ’, while the rest of the line does 
not help to clarify the exact sense of the whole line. Even if one takes the first 
two words in the simple sense of ‘ thus he gave us glory ’ and refers them to Ibn 
Salma in the preceding line, who then is the logical subject of the rest of the line 
and who is the grammatical subject of the verb \sl>\ in the second half of 
the line ? To this is added the obscurity of the word C.+. It generally denotes 
place, which would not be very acceptable here. 

Barqiqi * seems to have noticed the unusual change to the first person plural 
in this line (as well as other changes in the passage under discussion) and 


o & 
amended it to gy gl. This, however, does not solve the essential problem. 


4 v, 9, and probably, by implication, ccxx. 
5 Diwan, p. 115. 
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In 1. 11 the first person singular is again used: ‘ And my grandfather . . .’, 
The reference in the first half of the line is clear both in the manuscripts and in 
other sources such as Ibn al-Athir.* Hassan’s grandfather al-Mundhir was made 
arbiter at the end of a long war between the Aus and the Khazraj which had 
started over the blood-money to be paid by the Aus for the murder by an Ausite 
of an ‘ally ’ of the chief of the Khazraj. The convention demanded that blood- 
money payable for the death of an ‘ally ’ should be half that payable for a free 
member of the tribe. The powerful head of the Khazraj, however, insisted on the 
full amount, and the Aus, resenting the indignity and unable by any means to 
change the position, preferred to fight. This ‘war’ went on for many years until 
finally they referred the case to Hassan’s grandfather, all previous arbitration 
having failed. He satisfied everyone and obtained lasting glory by his com- 
promise judgment. For he ruled that the full amount should be paid on that 
occasion only, but that the accepted convention should otherwise stand. 
Arbitration took place at the well of Sumaiha, whence the boasts associated with 
the name. 

As for the poet’s uncle Khalid, ‘son of Hind’ and ‘ feeder of the birds ’, 
mentioned in the second half of the line, neither the notes nor any other sources 
seem to offer a clue as to his identity. 

The next two lines boast of two people not on the grounds of Jahili qualities 
and pre-Islamic fame, but for their record of service to Islam. 

Reverting once again to the first person plural the poet boasts ‘ and from us 
[came] Aus b. Thabit ’, who is usually identified as Hassan’s brother, and who, 
according to the notes attached, as well as to a large proportion of other sources, 
was supposed to have fallen at Uhud. According to the same notes the person 
intended in the following line, 13, is Shaddad b. Aus b. Thabit. 

These references to Aus and Shaddad are the only ones in the poetry 
attributed to Hassan, and that is the more remarkable because both are des- 
cribed as martyrs. 

It can be seen at first sight, however, that these two lines must be an 
interpolation in the main body of the poem, regardless of the questions of 
authorship and date. The two lines go together as one unit, in spite of the fact 
that the first person singular is used in the second line, because the first word in 
the first line ‘ and from us’ is the predicate to the first word in the second line 
‘and he whose . . .’ in addition to being predicate to the subject immediately 
following it. The interpolation is clear from the sudden introduction of the first 
person plural ‘ and from us [came] ’, which is a sudden jump from the personal 
and particular in ‘ and my grandfather is . . .’ in 1. 11 preceding, to the general 
and more or less impersonal. The word itself ‘ from us’ clearly indicates that the 
poet is thinking as an Ansari, a Madinese, not as a Khazrajite or Ausite, and the 
reference to ‘ the battles ’ (al-mashdhid) as ‘ memories’ (dhikr), in the second 
half of the same line is further proof of that. 


§ al-Kamil, 1, 495. 
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Strong suspicions concerning Hassan’s, or even an early Ansari’s, authorship 
of these lines can be confirmed by the following evidence. 

(1) The absence of any elegies on Hassan’s brother, which throws very grave 
doubts on the possibility of Aus having been killed at Uhud. Even if it is argued 
that much of Hassan’s poetry must have been lost, it must be remembered that 
such an incident as the death of the poet’s brother and the resulting poetry 
would certainly have received some special attention from any person who 
became interested in Hassan’s poetry. 

(2) Historical evidence. Ibn Ishaq lists Aus b. Thabit among the dead at Uhud. 
More authorities, however, deny that. Ibn Sa‘d ? mentions that Aus attended, 
not only Badr, Uhud, and the seige of Madina, but all the battles (mashahid) 
fought by the Prophet. He also states that Aus died during the caliphate of 
‘Uthman. 

He does, however, quote one of the Ansar as saying that Aus fell at Uhud, 
but dismisses that quickly on the grounds that his first authority did not know 
that. 

Ibn Hajar ® is particularly helpful because he quotes various authorities, 
and is very revealing. First he states that Aus died at Uhud, and quotes the line 
now under consideration (v11, 12), as proof. 

He then quotes Wagqidi to the effect that Aus attended Badr, the siege of 
Madina, Khaibar, and all the mashahid, and lived till the days of ‘Uthman. This, 
says Ibn Hajar, is supported by Ibn Zabalah in his book Akhbar al-Madina. 

He then draws his own conclusion to the effect that the first version must be 
right, and that Aus must have died at Uhud. Proof is found in the line in 
question (vu, 12). Thus Ibn Hajar actually gives a clue to the mistake of later 
authors. 

Yet in Ibn Hajar one finds what may be the source of the story of Aus’s 
martyrdom at Uhud. For on the same page, the next biography (no. 315) is that 
of ‘ Aus b. Thabit al-Ansari ’. The sole claim of this man to his place in the book 
appears to be that his death was the occasion of a legal ruling by the Prophet. 
When he died, we are told, his two brothers tried to take possession of the 
property he left, upon which his widow complained to the Prophet. 

Two statements follow which are very significant. One is to the effect that 
‘Ibn Manda’ mentioned the story and identified the man with Hassan’s 
brother—which is evident confusion. 

The second is that ‘ Mugqatil’’ mentions the story with two very important 
differences : (i) that the person concerned was Aus b. Malik ; (11) that he died at 
Uhud. 

Thus, though it cannot be said with certainty, it is quite possible that the 
confusion of these stories and persons over a long time was the source of the 
belief that Aus fell at Uhud. Such a story would naturally appeal to Ansaris in 
later years, who either did not have the means or did not have the will to verify 


7 Tabagat, i111, 2, 63. 
8 Isabah, 1, 157. 
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it. It is interesting that Ibn Hajar himself noted one instance of confusion, or 
what may be one phase in the development of the story. 

As for the person referred to in I. 13, the only indication as to his identity is 
in Barqiiqi’s notes to the poem, where he is stated to be Shaddad b. Aus b. 
Thabit, Hassan’s nephew. Assuming that this is so, two points may be noted. 
(1) Shaddad died in 4.4. 58 (according to Ibn Kathir) ° or 4.x. 64 (according to 
Ibn al-Athir).1° 
(2) There are no grounds for calling him ‘ warring martyr ’. 

The line itself with its tortuous reference to the person intended indicates not 
only the author’s inferior powers, but also a deliberate desire to give the im- 
pression that some kind of relation exists which actually does not. Whatever 
meanings one tries to give to the word al-adna after ‘his grandfather’ or 
‘ ancestor ’ in this line one cannot avoid the plain contradiction. ‘ He whose 
near (?) (close (?)) grandfather is my father (or ancestor ?) ’ could only mean that 
the person concerned is the poet’s nephew, whereas the other statement ‘ he the 
son of whose mother [is the son of] the mother of my father ’ seems to indicate 
the opposite relationship. 

One need hardly say that Hassan would not have referred to his brother or 
nephew in that manner, nor used such a form as min-nd ‘ from us came’. There 
is no need to state, either, that the inferiority of the verse, the tortuous character 
of the second of the two lines, as well as the more probable dates of those two 
persons, make it out of the question for Hassan to have been the author. The 
question is who interpolated them and when. This question will be discussed 
later. 

The alternation of the first person plural and first person singular continues 
until 1. 23. One can see a continuation of the general characteristics noted 
above, for the lines in the first person singular are uniformly better than those 
which use the first person plural. The latter, on the other hand, are mostly of 
inferior power and looser structure. Some reveal a much weaker spirit, and 
a number are distinctly out of place. 

In ]. 14, the poet clearly shows that he is thinking as an Ansari and not as an 
Ausite or a Khazrajite, a clear indication of a date much later than the time of 
the Prophet. ‘ In the summit of every noble house, Khazrajite or Ausite, I have 
an ancestor (1. 14). Thus none of us would do harm to his neighbour or mock 
him while he is worshipping [God] (1. 15), for we consider neighbourly rights as 
a trust, which the noble amongst us keep (I. 16).’ 

The poem reflects a defensive attitude. ‘ Thus whatever I say, I always find 
among my “* people ”’ a witness to its veracity (1. 17). Every tribe has a “‘ stamp 
to stamp others ”’, and our stamp is immortal rhyme (1. 18). When we do stamp 
[someone] with it, it is commonly recognized (1. 19). Our marks appear on him 
like the streams on black land (1. 20). Thus they [the rhymes] give relief even to 
him who is difficult to relieve, and last as long as eternal mountains (1. 21). They 


® al-Bidaya, vit, 87. 
10 ql-Kamil, Iv, 1438. 
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give ill luck to him who harbours enmity towards us and felicity “‘ in this world, 
through us, to him whom we help ” (1. 22). Whenever we break the standard 
of one poet, we feel the urge again and repeat the action (I. 23).’ 

The remaining five lines form one unit and are a simile elaborating the idea 
of the poet who exposes himself to punishment by the present author. He would 
be like the ‘ ill-starred one of Thamiid’ who killed the she-camel and brought 
destruction on the whole tribe. 

Looking at the poem as a whole one notices that there are three distinct 
sections: ll. 1-9, 10-23, and 24-8. 

The first section is all in the first person singular. It is on the whole good 
verse, has a smooth and easy flow, and reflects a somewhat spirited author, who 
is conscious both of the need to defend himself and his tribe against rival poets 
and of his ability to do so effectively. 

The third section, in all probability an interpolation, has already been 
discussed. 

In the second section, Il. 10-23, one sees two strands of thought intertwined. 
One is seen in those lines which employ the first person singular and which are 
clearly a continuation of the first section. The other is seen in the lines which 
employ the first person plural and which alternate irregularly with the first. 
There is an exception in each of these two groups which is easily explained. 
Line 13 employs the first person singular but is clearly a part of the second 
group because it is grammatically connected with the line before it. Similarly 
ll. 18 and 23, and probably 19 and 20, belong to the first group although they 
employ the first person plural. For the use of the first person plural in them 
comes naturally after the word gawmi ‘ my people, my tribe’ in |. 17. 

The first of these two groups, where the first person singular is employed, 
has on the whole a better standard of verse and is clearly a continuation of the 
first section of the poem. The lines represent the same spirit. 

The second group, on the other hand, is clearly much inferior. The lines are 
looser, they lack power, and are full of padding. Further, they reveal a very 
much weaker psychological attitude. Lines 15 and 16, for instance, illustrate 
both points. ‘ None of us offers harm to his neighbour or mocks him delibe- 
rately ’ 1 (1. 15), or, according to another reading,}? ‘. . . mocks him when he 
worships God’. The various readings,!* however, do not alter the significance 
of this particular ground for boasting. Hassan and other poets did boast of 
keeping good manners towards their companions in drunkenness, but when an 
Arab of that period boasts of being harmless, there must be something wrong. 

The same two points are made clearer in the following line, 16, which shows 
the reason for this attitude, ‘ for we consider the right of “‘ neighbourliness ”’ a 


11 This is according to both the oldest manuscripts. 

12 The reading ‘dbid is found in the British Museum and the Bibliotheque Nationale manu- 
scripts, on which Hirschfeld based his edition of the Diwan. 

13 Barquqi gives Ule 4a, which he explains: ‘when he returns as of habit, to seek our 
customary help’. This, however, is rather forced. 
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trust, which is kept by the noble . . . amongst us who are pledged to it’.14 For 
the line as a whole, it is a sure sign of feebleness to try and give a feeble reason 
for an even more feeble boast. In boasting, no reasons are given and no 
justification offered. Any elaborations are usually intended to enhance the 
boast. 

Lines 20 and 21 reflect as clearly as any similar line in the poems already 
discussed in these articles, the complete loss of power and prestige that the 
Ansar must have suffered during the Umayyad period and later. Line 21 is 
almost pathetic, for in spite of the rhyme-word ‘ him whom we help ’, one feels 
very strongly that the dominating feeling is fear of enmity being harboured 
against the Ansar, and a kind of pious reliance on their own “ sanctity ’. Hence 
the claim that (the poems) give felicity ‘ through us ’, to whomever ‘ we help ’. 
This, and the tone of the lines, indicate clearly a poor state of helplessness. 

The only conclusion, therefore, is that this poem is a composite work of two, 
perhaps more, authors. The first and earlier part would be ll. 1-9, 11 (probably 
14), 17 (possibly 18, 19), 23. The second part, ll. 10, 12, 13 (probably 14), 15, 
16 (probably 18, 19), 20-2, 24-8. 

The first part is more personal, better poetry, and more spirited. The 
second part is inferior verse and reflects weakness. 

There is no doubt that the second part is a deliberate interpolation by a later 
Ansari. That it is deliberate interpolation is clear from the way the lines were 
distributed in the poem. That it is one individual who is responsible is clear 
from the uniform character of the lines as well as from the deliberate distribution. 

The question is, who is the author of the first, the better, part which is the 
‘ original’ ? Such lines as line 9, ‘ I am he who visited the hawk, son of Salma ’, 
if the notes are right, certainly point to Hassan as author, as does, on the face of 
it, 1. 11 concerning his grandfather’s judgment at Sumaiha. The verse is not 
very inferior, though it has a slight raciness, and the diction tends on the whole 
to be common. 

On the other hand, the treatment and certain information in the lines seem 
to suggest that Hassan is not the author. Though the lines are spirited and have 
a threatening attitude, they are not as aggressive as one expects Hassan to be. 
Instead of saying that his tribe know he is their defender (1. 2) Hassan would 
have addressed himself directly to the ‘enemy ’, or else threatened him, more 
likely by threatening his tribe, firmly and in unmistakable terms, that he would 
say something unless.... More likely than not, he would either actually say 
what he threatens to say, or give a foretaste of it. 

Secondly, in 1. 6 the poet says that he has had enemies attacking him since 
his adolescent years and surrounding him with their envy. This is a clear 
revelation, but there is nothing whatever, either in Hassan’s more authentic 
poetry or in any information about him, creditable or otherwise, to suggest that 


14 This is the best that can be made of the rhyme-word JalAl, which is evidently forced 
in order to provide a rhyme for the line. 
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he ever had a sense of persecution, even though it is accompanied by confidence 
in his ability to look after himself (1. 7). 

So also, the obscurity of the person mentioned in the second half of 1. 11 
makes one wonder if Hassan could possibly boast of a person who was likely to 
sink into oblivion so quickly, considering that Hassan not only had confidence 
in his own value, but never forgot that his close relatives and personal friends 
were the Ghassanid kings. 

It is perhaps more likely that the author of these lines is either : (i) Hassan’s 
son, ‘Abd al-Rahman, or grandson, Sa‘id ; or (ii) an Ansari who deliberately 
fathered them on Hassan to give the lines prestige. 

The possibility of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan being the author is supported by the fact 
that he was a good poet, though inferior to his father, that he lived early enough 
to have the spirit to make a strong stand, yet late enough to have the occasion 
to need it, that he actually was deep in poetic ‘ battles ’ early in life, and lastly, 
that the personal boasts would not be completely out of place with him. 


Poem no. x is not found in the Tunis edition or in those which are based on 
it. Hirschfeld states,:without giving a reason or providing a reference, that the 
poem is ‘of doubtful authenticity’. Nevertheless, there is enough internal 
evidence in the poem to support this contention. 

The poem can be divided into two main sections. The first (Il. 1-16) repre- 
sents an introduction, and the second (ll. 17-37) is boasting in very general 
terms. 

The poem opens in a traditional manner : 


oe 3 
D vane al Sale &) ‘hele 449 ) “ats le Je oh 
‘Whose is the ruined abode ; its traces are like cloaks of fine patterned cloth 
of Sapir ’. 


Then follow eight more lines on the traces, which give a very strong impres- 
sion of being both stilted and hackneyed. The ‘ three [stones of the fire-place] 
resembling sitting doves ’, as well as the ‘ peg with a “‘ notch ” in the back of 

s “‘head”’’ (ll. 2-3) sound very hackneyed. Worse is the reference to the 
stones by the adjective only, and from a root which is not, in its real sense, very 


appropriate. Thus the use of the word 1S ” for the stones seems to represent 
a departure from the primary sense of the word which a Jahili poet could not 
make. When this form of the plural is followed in the same line by another 
example in the rhyme-word, which is meant to give exactly the same meaning, 
the artificiality becomes too striking to be passed over. Similarly, one wonders 
if a Jahili poet, or a good poet of any age, is likely to use in two successive lines 
rhyme-words which derive from the same root. In this poem rhyme-words 
from the root pre ‘to cut’ appear in Il. 6-7 and again in Il. 13-14. Moreover, 
the same root appears in |. 10 and again in |. 13 with only one word to separate 


it from the rhyme-word, also of the same root. Parallel to this, one finds, be- 
tween ll. 6 and 11, the repetition, three times, of the metaphor of ‘ cutting 
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the cord (of love) ’, and four times of the word ‘ cord ’. This is all the more signifi- 
cant because one is struck by the same quality of emptiness in the latter part of 
the poem which is devoted to boasting ; in ll. 17-37 very few points are made 
and the same points are merely repeated. 

The first part of the introductory section of the poem is followed by a passage 
of love poetry, ll. 10-16. The lines are clearly artificial, for they are not only 
void of feeling, but are wholly made up of a collection of traditional expressions 
put together, and the effect is soulless. 

‘If “ Laila ” has gone far, and withheld the desires of the loving heart, (1. 10), 
and intended to cut the “‘cord”’ [of love], and listened to the words of an 
inimical liar (1. 11), the “cord ”’ [of my love] is not weak, nor is it liable to 
change with separation—“ though she did not speak ” (1. 12). Nor would her 
love, had she entrusted me with keeping the ties, have been cut short (1. 13). 
I haven’t lost the secret [of your love] so that you should reward me by separa- 
tion and cut me off, (1. 14), nor did I find love too much nor was my bosom filled 
with too much “ suppressed conversation ”’, (1. 16), and all that “‘ they ’’ have 
talked about me was no more than random suspicion.’ 

As for ‘ Laila ’ she does not appear anywhere else in the poems attributed to 
Hassan. In these lines one gets the impression that the name could have been 
anything that suits the metre. At the same time except for Sha‘atha who was 
Hassan’s ‘lady’ for poetical purposes, and for two other women who appear 
in poems with stories, all other female names to whom love poetry is addressed 
in the poems attributed to Hassan, appear in poems which are of doubtful 
authenticity. 

The remainder of the poem is devoted to boasting in the first person plural.}® 
The boasting in these lines is in very general terms and rests on the nobility, 
generosity, and bravery of the tribe, as well as on the noble qualities of its 
chiefs. One feels that the same things are being repeated and that the poet is 
moving in a circle around himself. The ‘ we’ and ‘ our’ and ‘ us’ are repeated 
so often that the effect becomes unpleasant. Yet the whole of this section is 
both lifeless and colourless. 

The generalities and exaggerations—lacking any personal touch, thus giving 
the impression of remoteness and emptiness—are the same here as in the other 
poems already discussed ; the inferiority of the verse has been illustrated ; 
repetitions and many instances of padding and unusual or forced expressions or 
forms of the word can be quoted. The fifth form of the verb and its derivatives 
are used very often without any justification in the sense, and merely because 
this form and its derivatives help more than others to complete the lines. Thus 


the form oF peal in |. 11 is unusual in the sense required and no doubt has 


been forcibly formed to complete the line and provide a rhyme-word. The same 
applies to the rhyme-word of |. 20 and to a lesser extent to the rhyme-word of 


15 In Hirschfeld’s edition the line contains a grammatica] mistake which was clearly due to a 
scribe’s error in the British Museum MS. 
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1. 29. Other examples can be found, some acceptable, some clearly forced into 
their places. They are all rhyme-words, and the inevitable result in each case is 
to give a short final syllable instead of the long one in the penultimate ‘ foot ’ 
of the line. Although strictly speaking this is not a fault in prosody, these lines 
jar a little with the more regular lines. Coupled with the artificiality of the form, 
the resulting effect of slight irregularity appears worse than it might have been. 

Lines 15 and 16 offer instances of padding. Line 16 in particular presents 
a glaring instance of versifying, of words used to make up the line. Thus in the 
first hemistich we find ‘ And there did not happen of that which happened of 
what they invented about me, ...’. 

Finally, of special interest are ll. 29 and 30. Here amid all the boasting in the 
first person, there are references to another party. In |. 29, the poet boasts, 
“We... all the time... repay the foolish among them with patient forgive- 
ness ’. Then in 1. 30, ‘ Thus had they understood or been guided rightly in their 
affair, we would have brought them blessings after misery ’. 

These two lines in particular re-echo sentiments expressed in poems already 
discussed and found to be by later generations of the Ansar. They betray the 
defensive attitude of the poet, and the bankruptcy of that section of the com- 
munity which has come to rely for power on pompous but empty boasts, of 
a past from which they had been completely cut off, and a present which seems 
to have nothing glorious. Again there is the attempt to claim some kind of 
sanctity or inherited privilege, providing only an empty boast. 

Whatever the reasons, then, for the absence of this poem from the Tunis 
edition, it is justified in so far as the poem is not by Hassan, but most probably 
by an Ansari of a later generation. 


Poem LxxIx is another which shows the same traits as the group previously 
discussed. The poet boasts, in the first person plural, that they are ‘ kings and 
sons of kings ’, of their relation to the Ghassanids and the Lakhmids, then of the 
help they, both Aus and Khazraj, gave to the Prophet, and ends by the general 
boast that they are better and wiser than everybody else. 

The poem opens : , , 

gi IS de ple ew ee gy oF IES 

‘Didst thou not see us, the sons of ‘Amr b. ‘Amir—our lofty nobility is too 
high for every aspirer ? ’ 

‘Amr b. ‘Amir, better known as Muzaiqiya’, was the ancestor both of the 
Ghassanids and the Ansar.1® 

The poet continues in |. 2 to elaborate the ‘ height ’ of the sharaf, thinking of 
it, as in |. 1, simultaneously in an abstract and concrete sense, thus producing 
a compound metaphor and playing with subtlety on the word sharaf, which 
means both honour or nobility, and high ground. Thus in 1. 2 the poet tells us 
that this sharaf stands firm on the ground, while branches have shot out of it 
rising as high as the stars. 

16 Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, No. 12. 
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He then goes on to elaborate and make full and rather exaggerated use of the 
blood relationship between the Aus and Khazraj on the one hand and the 
Ghassanids on the other. The boast, however, is carried farther, one would 
think too far, to include the Lakhmid kings as well ; there is far less justification 
for boasting of a relationship with them.?’ 

With an exaggeration that a Madinese of the Jahiliyya would not think of, 
the poet calls his tribe ‘ kings and sons of kings’ (1. 3). More points will be put 
forward to support the contention that this is the poetry of a member of a later 
generation of the Ansar, but one would say here that such a boast of being 
kings and sons of kings is the natural reaction of the Ansaris who found 
themselves reduced to a position of no consequence, when the real kings who 
held the power in their hands were the Umayyads. Hence all this insistence and 
all the repeated emphasis on this supposed kingship. 

Those kings and sons of kings are like stars in the east (1. 3). When one star 
sets another makes the earth bright (1. 4). Every noble member has an equally 
noble father (1. 5), such as Jafna, the hero ‘Amr b. ‘Amir (Muzaiqiya’), the sons 
of Ma’ al-Sama’, and the two sons of Muharrigq (1. 6) as well as Haritha al- 
Ghitrif—or else, such as the son of Mundhir or Abii Qabis, the lord of the 
Khawarnag (I. 7). 

The members of the first group of these names are supposed to be Ghassanids, 
whereas the last two are Lakhmids. It can be seen, however, that the first group 
listed indicates a lack of skill and perhaps a lack of knowledge, for it involves 
a good deal of overlapping. Haritha al-Ghitrif!* is grandfather of ‘Amr b. 
‘Amir; and Ma’ al-Sama’, his son, is the father of ‘Amr b. ‘Amir, the most 
illustrious ancestor who is also mentioned in the first line. Thus when the poet 
mentions “the sons of Ma’ al-Sama’’ he really includes everyone mentioned, 
except al-Ghitrif, as well as the rest of the Ghassanids and the Ansar. Instead, 
however, we find the list containing, as different people, ‘Amr b. ‘Amir, Jafna, 
his son and direct ancestor of the Ghassanid kings, and the ‘two sons of 
Muharrig ’. 

Barqiqi’® mentions in a note to the poem two more names, among the 
Lakhmids, who are sometimes called Muharriq, no doubt on account of their 
having used fire as a means of punishment. These are Imru al-Qais b. ‘Adiyy 
and ‘Amr b. al-Mundhir III. It is more likely, however, that the poet intended 
a Ghassanid of this name because the name is the last but one of a group of 
Ghassanid princes, and because the Ghassanid group is clearly separated from 
the other by ‘or’. In any case, it is not clear at all who exactly are ‘ the two 
sons’ of Muharriq. 

Very conspicuous in these two lines, however, is the alteration in the name of 
Ma’ al-Sama’, who is spoken of as Ma’ al-Muzn. One would think that a first- 
class poet would not succumb in this way to the exigencies of the metre, but to 


17 Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, No. 12. 
18 Wiistenfeld, Tabellen, No. 12, item 15. 
19 Diwan, p. 287. 
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a later poet these are all mere names. Again, apart from the fact that Hassan 
would not make such a violent alteration in the name to suit the metre, his. 
personal acquaintance with the Ghassanids, with whom he felt a genuine personal 
affinity, would prevent him from committing this fault. The same feeling and 
his love and respect for the Ghassanids would also prevent him from listing the 
names in this way, for there is something disrespectful in lining up so many 
names, taking the names that suit best, altering as is necessary, and filling 
the gaps with epithets. Hassan had love and respect for them, and yet he did 
know his place. To him they were real, to the poet of two or three generations 
later, they were mere names. 

With a broad hint directed at the Qurashites and, one may think, at the 
Qais section of the Arabs, the poet continues in 1. 8, ‘ Those, and not the base 
ones, repel the army bristling with bright spears ’, by stabs with the lance and 
blows with the sword (1. 9). 

The poet then deals with one particularly bright spot in the history of the 
Madinese: ‘The Apostle of God came to us when the world frowned upon 
him ’ and when he was attacked by everyone (1. 10). He was ruthlessly driven 
out by the riff-raff of Qais and Khindif (i.e. the non-Yamani tribes) (I. 11), but. 
“we were an impregnable and lofty stronghold for him against everyone else ’ 
(1. 12). The heights [of this stronghold] are crowned with swords and spears 
(1. 13). In it Khazrajis defend their land like lions (1. 14) assisted by men of the 
Aus (I. 15). | 

So the arrival of the Prophet at Madina and the support he received are 
treated as history. It is also used to bring out strongly the contrast between the 
hospitable, loyal, noble, and religious Ansar on the one hand, and the Qaisites 
in general on the other, who showed the opposite qualities. Some generations 
after the death of the Prophet it became natural for the poets to be more general 
than particular, and for the Madinese to think as Ansaris vis-a-vis the Qurashites, 
and again as Yamanis vis-d-vis the Qaisites, rather than as Aus opposed to 
Khazraj. 

The next two lines are boasts in traditional terms. ‘In every battle our 
devastating “stabbing” saved us from being disparaged (l. 16), as did our 
hospitality to our guests and fulfilment of our trusts (1. 17).’ 

In the last two lines, however, the pompous note common to all poems 
previously discussed, reappears. ‘ Thus we are the lords of men in every place ; 
whenever we say anything among men we are believed (I. 18).’ ‘ In their deci- 
sions, our wise men are guided to the right judgment when others are not 
similarly guided (1. 19).’ Both in the exaggerations contained and in the hint 
at the ‘ other party ’, one finds more indication of the closeness of this poem to 
the rest of those discussed earlier. 

There remain four poems, mostly short pieces, which may be classified as 
poems of boasting by later Ausites, but which have individual characteristics. 
They too recount or hint at earlier events, but they do not reflect the political 
and social atmosphere which prevailed after the battle of al-Harra. 
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